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418,000 quintals, respectively, an increase of 1000 per cent. Fur- 
thermore, between 1850 and 1905, the production of beets per acre 
increased over 50 per cent, and the sugar content of the beets, 
over 100 per cent. 

John Bauer. 
Cornell University. 

History of the Clay-Working Industry in the United States. By 
Heinrich Ries, Professor of Economic Geology in Cornell 
University, and H. Leighton, Assistant Economic Geologist 
in the New York Geological Survey. (New York: Wiley & 
Sons, 1909. Pp. ix, 270. $2.50 net.) 

Old as the clay-working industry is in this country and impor- 
tant as it is, ranking in the value of output only after iron, coal 
and copper, there was not heretofore to be found a precise his- 
torical record of its development. Certain branches have been 
more or less completely studied by other writers but a general 
survey of the whole industry has been left to the pioneer efforts 
of Dr. Ries and Mr. Leighton. They have undertaken the task 
with an energy and faithfulness which, in some degree, may be 
measured by the bibliography of 172 titles appended which we 
are told represents only a fourth of the printed records consulted. 
Besides these sources, inquiries were made wherever it seemed 
possible that information might be had. Curiously these efforts 
were generally unproductive for "Most manufacturers to whom 
requests were sent did not even reply to the inquiries. " 

The very general lack of information regarding the early history 
is due, so the authors believe, to certain peculiar conditions; namely, 
the raw material is widely distributed and of low value; the pro- 
cesses of manufacture have been simple, the markets were chiefly 
local. The small common brick-yard which is so generally found 
throughout the country is a type of this condition. They are 
built near the local markets and are operated only to meet the 
local demand. 

Within a recent period, that is since 1880, great changes have 
taken place in the industry due in part to the rapid development 
of town and city life, and in part to the increased and diversified 
demands of other industries dependent in one sort or another 
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upon clay-wares. For example : improved lighting has developed 
the electrical porcelain industry, the demand for better paving has 
given rise to the paving brick industry, the steel frame construc- 
tion has necessitated the making of fireproofing and architectural 
terracotta, and so on. 

A brief survey of statistics shows very interestingly how the 
industry has been growing. During the period 1880 to 1905 
the number of manufacturing firms decreased by approximately 
1000,the capitalization increased from over $35,000,000 to nearly 
$231,000,000, and the annual value of the products from approxi- 
mately $42,000,000 to over $135,000,000. Such a growth has 
unquestionably been accompanied by important changes. These 
data apparently show better industrial organization, improvement 
in the methods of manufacture, higher degree of skill, greater 
efficiency, larger variety and improved quality of wares. Further 
evidence of the importance of the change is to be found in the 
existence of a vigorous society devoted to the technology of the 
industry, and in the fact that in four institutions of college and uni- 
versity rank special courses are provided for those who are pre- 
paring to enter the industry as chemists or engineers. Thus one 
of the oldest if not the oldest of industries has been passing through 
a transitional stage. Dr. Ries and Mr. Leighton have told us in 
a very orderly and interesting manner about the beginnings in 
this country of an ancient industry which is rinding itself. 

The subject is treated in two parts: first, a resume of the history 
of the industry by products each discussed separately: and second, 
a history of the industry in each state. No attempt has been 
made to give the history of every clay-working factory. 

„ , „ „ C. W. Parmelee. 

Rutgers College. 

Cyclopedia of American Agriculture. A popular survey of Agri- 
cultural conditions, practices and ideals in the United States. 
Edited by Liberty Hyde Bailey. In four volumes. Volume 
iv : Farm and Community. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1909. xiv, 650. $5 net.) 

Two-thirds of the American people live on the farm, or at least 
in rural communities. Over one-third derive their livelihood 



